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many details which he might well have left to others. It
is one of his principles of government that his officers
shall be so trained as to be useful in any branch of the
service which is not too highly technical And in pur-
suance of this policy a man may find himself the head of
the Revenue, the Police Commissioner, and the Chief
Justice in the course of two or three years. Situated as
Baroda is, there is something to be said for this concep-
tion; it is the very antithesis of the modern idea of high
specialization in a single branch, but where the services
are limited it is at least open to argument that it is wiser
to make use of the best men in as many ways as possible.
At the same time no man can know everything, and when
men are shifted in order that they may learn something
of some new work, the persons stand to gain at the
expense of continuity of administration.

The Maharaja likes to have it so, and the point has
been mentioned not because it is in itself of great impor-
tance, but rather as an illustration of that close attention
to detail which is at the same time a strength and a weak-
ness. It should not be necessary for the head of any
Government to busy himself with matters which can as
well be done by others; still less is it necessary in the case
of the Maharaja, who keeps himself well informed of what
is going on in the State by means of a system of letters
from the Dewan, the members of Government, and the
heads of Departments, Nor is the Maharaja unaware that
his time is often occupied with petty detail. The Ruler's
time and energies need not be wasted on ordinary routine.
He should have sufficient leisure to supervise the working
of the Departments/ Such absurd routine matters as
sanction for a door-handle or a mat have long passed out
of the Ruler's hands, but it is still true that much of the
time and energy of himself and his Government are wasted
over routine matters. His ideal is so to free himself and